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For I was told by. a great mafterof horfes, who had many 
years experience of Stallion barbs, the beft he could buy, 
that the baftard barbs, defcending from the beft Englijh mares 
he could obtain, were conftantly better fhaped,and better for 
the faddie and other ftronger fervice, than their Syres. But I 
turn’d here a fide to name Ireland , becaufe the rot of fheepis 
not fo ordinary in Ireland as in England , and they are nearer 
Spain and Tangier than we are: And they are highly to be 
commended for their late induftry, both in the linnen and 
Woollen manufactures; which may nobly provoke our emu¬ 
lation. And whilft England and Ireland ftrive to excel each 
other in good things, we draw clofer to a perfect union, and 
to give ftrength and aftiftance to each other mutually. Sir, 
you having been long accuftom’d to bear the burthen of 
ufefill Inquiries, and to promote the common good, you’l 
pardon this freedom in, (fc. 

An Account of fome Books. 

I. About the Excellency and Grounds of the ME CH.A NIC A L 
HYPOTHESIS, fome Confederations occafionally propos'd to 
a Friend by R. B. E. Fellow of the R. Society. London. 11574. 
in. 4 0 . 

/ I 'HIS Difcourfe is annexed to another, entituled, The 
JL Excellency of THEOLOGY, compar’d with NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; which though it be not of a direct ten¬ 
dency to the defign of thefe TraCts, yet doth it occafionally 
mention divers things* fit to be taken notice of by a Student 
of Natural Philofophy - y fuch as are the ufeful Hints and Dire¬ 
ctions to guide him in the making Experiments skilfully and 
warily (p. 1 18, 119 *) to encourage him to the Improvement 
of Natural Philofophy, now that the Mechanical Hypothefis is 
fufficiently fettled, and the right Methods of Inquiring are 
found out (p. 171.) to inftruCt him how injurious Syflematical 
Writers are to the true fearch of Nature (p. 193.) and what 
care is to be had of eftablifhing Philofophical Hypothefes 
(p. 208.) as alfo how much remains yet to be difeover’d of 
Nature (£.174,176,178.) and how Philofophy hath recoiled 
by the Ariftotelians laying afide Mathematicks, and difputing 
of Generals (p.204.) and by whom the Experimental and 
Mathematical Way of Philofophizing hath been reftored and 
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brought into efteem (£. 205,20 6:) Among which particulars 
there occur alfo feveral notable Confiderations about the Na¬ 
ture of Body and Senfation (£.144,145.153;) and divers 
Inftances of Philofophy improved (£.209,2 ro, 211,-) not on¬ 
ly in reference to the underftanding of the fenfible Qualities 
of things, and their Caufes, (£.211,212 j) but alfo as to Pra¬ 
ctical Inventions and Inftruments (£. 213,) &c. 

But to pafs to that Differtation, which is more within our 
Sphere, viz. Concerning the Excellency and Grounds of the 
Mechanical Hypothefis ; the Noble Author thereof maketh it 
his bufinefsto evince, that the other Hypothefe j, entertain’d by 
the feveral SeCts of Philofophers, are fo far from overthrowing 
the Mechanical that they will either be foiled by it, or found 
reconcileable to it. In the doing whereofj having fir ft decla¬ 
red his meaning about the fubject dilcour fd of, (viz. the Me¬ 
chanical Philofophy ,) he fuccinCtly and plainly delivers the 
particulars that recommend it. 

1. Of the Principles of things Corporeal (for fuch only he 
here treats oQ) none can be more few without being ineffi¬ 
cient, or more primary , than Winner or Motion. 

2. The natural and genuine effeCt of varioufly determin’d 
Motions in portions of Matter , is, to divide it into parts of 
different Sizes , and Shapes, and to put them into different Mo¬ 
tions ■ the confequences of which are, Poflare, Order , Scitu - 
alien and peculiar Textures. 

3. T he parts of Matter endow’d with t hefe Catholick affec¬ 
tions are by various affociations reduced to Natural Bodies of 
feveral kinds, according to the plenty of the matter, and the 
various Compositions and Decompositions of the Principles; 
which all fuppole the common Matter they diverfify : And 
thefe feveral Kinds of Bodies, by Vertue of their Motion, 
Reft, and other Mechanical Affections, which fit them to 
act and to buffer, become endowed with feveral Kurds of 
Qualities, and with thofe that work upon the peculiarly 
fram’d Organs of Senfe, whole Perceptions by the animad- 
verfive Faculty of the Soul are Senfations. 

4. Thefe Principles Matter , Motion jieft, Bignefs , Shape , Po- 
flure , Order , Texture , being fo fimple , clear , and comprehenfive , 
are by our Author fhown to be applicable to all the realPAf- 
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nomena of Nature, which feem not explicable by any other 
not confiftent with thefe. For, faith he , if recourle be had to 
an Immaterial Principle, it may be fuch an one, as is not in¬ 
telligible ; and however it will not enable us to explain the 
Phenomena, bccaufc its manner and way of working upon 
things Material woulcf probably be more difficult to be hhyji- 
cally made out, than a Mechanical account of fuch Effects. 
And as to an Immaterial created Agent, we cannot conceive, 
how it fhould produce changes in a Body without the help 
of Mechanical Principles, elpecially Local motion ; and ac¬ 
cordingly we find not, that the Reafonable Soul in Man is 
able to produce what changes it pleafeth in the Body, but is 
confin’d to fuch as it may produce by determining or guiding 
the Motions of the Spirits, and other Parts of the Bod)', 
lubfervient to voluntary Motion. 

5. And if the A&ive Principles reforted to, be not Imma¬ 
terial, but Corporeal, they rnuft either in Effedt be the 
fame with thofe lately mention’d; or, becaufe of the great 
Univerfality and Simplicity of the fame, the New ones pro¬ 
pos’d muft be lefs general than they , and confequently capable 
of being fubordinated or reduced to thofe afferted by our Au¬ 
thor, which by various Compofitions may afford matter to 
feveral Hypothefes , and by feveral Conditions afford minute 
Concretions exceedingly numerous and durable, and confe¬ 
quently fit to become the Elementary Ingredients of more 
compounded Bodies, being in moft Trials Similar, and as it 
were the Radical Parts, which may after feveral manners be 
diveififed, as in a Language the Themes are by Prapojitions, 
Terminations , &c. So that the fear, that fo much of a New 
Phyfical Hypothecs, as is true, will overthrow or make ufe- 
lefs the Mechanical Principles, is, as if one fhould fear, 
there will be a Language propos’d, that is difcordant from, 
or not reducible to, the Letters of the Alphabet. 

II.“ Y N my laft, (TV 9 .102.) I promifed a fuller account of 
« 1 Mr. John Smith's ENG LANDS IMPROVEMENT 
** reviv’d, in aTreatife of Husbandry and Trade, by Land and 
c * Sea; plainly difcovering the feveral ways of improving the 
<c feveral forts of wade and barren grounds, and of enriching all 
“ Earths, with the natural quality of all lands; and the feveral 
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cc Seeds and Plants, which naturally thrive therein, obferv’d, 
cc &c. Together with the manner of Planting all forts of 
ec Timber-trees and Under-woods : Experienced in 30 
“ Years Practice, and digefted into Six Books. 

The Eooks are brief, and all contain’d in a thin 4 0 ; addref- 
fed to the Lord Vifcount Brouncker , Prelident of the R. So¬ 
ciety : Recommended tor the Ufefuinels and Publick Benefit 
by the worthy John Evelyn and Samuel Woodford Efqsj both 
Fellows of the fame fociety, with ample and hearty tefti- 
monials. The moft worthy and raoft generoufly obliging are 
lead of all prone to be envious, but do rejoyce in every hand 
that brings the bed aifidance to promote the publick weal: 

Liver , inert vitium mores non exit in altos, { n .. 

Utaue latent imd vipera ferpit hwno f UV1 
I beg leave to add this free note: if the wads and abufes 
of forreds herein particularized {hall for the future be avoi¬ 
ded ,• and the wads, commons,and bald hills be henceforth cul¬ 
tivated, as is hereby directed,- and if our nobility and weal¬ 
thy gentry {hall follow the royal and mod illudrious exam¬ 
ples, and take heed of chuiing or trading fuch ignorant and 
lazy dewards and bayliffs,as Columella rejects; we may hope, in 
a Ihort time to fee England as much excel it felf in rural im¬ 
provements, as our metropolis is advanc’d from her late confu¬ 
sion and allies by her prelent and fpeedy redoration. And to 
confirm this item, we may already fee, how largely our rural 
affairs have flourilh’d, fince Mr. Evelyn publifli’d his excellent 
Volume of Sylva and Pomona , to diredt and encourage the 
Plantation of Forreds, Woods, Groves, and the riched Cyder- 
Orchards j which Volume had not its due Fulnefs, nor corn- 
pleat Emendations, till Anno 1670. in a fecond Imprelfion. 

He mud needs be a lazy and ignorant Steward, that cannot 
provide a nurfery of Mulberry-trees , nor can yet underhand that 
from this diligence the greated part of the wealth of France is 
now (and but lately) maintain’d.IfGod {hall be pleas’d to blefs 
the fruits of theEarth,we have fair and vifible grounds to hope 
that good and wholiome Cyder (better than was known to our 
Forefathers) will the next following year be at eafy rates, to 
be had on all the Roads 01 England from the remoted Weftern 
Parts to London , and a 100 Miles deep towards the North 
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from our Southern coafts: And the richer counties in the Eaft 
will difdain to come behind, nor can fail, if'they take equal 
care that their cyder be good and wholfome. And this will be 
great fatisfaCtion to all travellers, who by experience do find 
the falubrity of cyder, or do difguft the many changes and mil- 
chances of beer, by ill brewing, or footy malt, dried on wood- 
fires, (Jc. And if gentlemen, when they return from foreign 
parts, would be pleas’d to bring over fuch as have skill in plan¬ 
ting vineyards, ordering the whole vintage, and making wine, 
we might reafonably hope to fee as greatadvancementofF / /«£~ 
yards within 5 or 6 years, as we do of Orchard r this day : 

Sed tamen eft Artis triftijjima Jama noftra, 

Et labor eft unus , tempora prima pati. 

Dimidium fatti qui bene capit habet. 

Janus being asked, why Frankincenfe and Wine ftiould be 
offer’d to him firft before all other Gods ? 

Omnia principals, inquit , inejje folent. Ovid. Faff. 1 .1. 
Good beginnings run a great way: andjuftly we give the firft ho¬ 
nour to him that leads the way,or opens the portal,by a fair ex¬ 
ample, which feldom fails of a good effe# among the ingenious. 

But to pafs to the Book itfelf, the Frontifpiece to it is fo co¬ 
pious and expreflive, that 1 may be the briefer in my Extra#. 

In the 1 ft Book. Trade fupported by Navigation. His Ma- 
jefties Sovereignty in the BritifhSe as juftified by the moft ancient 
and all modern Records,and the practice of otherNations: For- 
reft and Timber the ftrength of theCrown and Kingdoms.Ham¬ 
mers and Furnaces for Iron, great wafters of wood and timber j 
and horrible wafts committed by keepers,forrefters,and others. 

In the 2d Book. Directions to make a ferviceable and pro¬ 
fitable fence, and the charges. Some ground unkind for trees. 
The original of plants. The choice of feed and plants. 

In the 3d Book. Directions to plant one acre of land feveral 
ways, and at feveral diftances. The number of feed and plants 
given to plant a 1000 acres of land at feveral diftances. The 
beft feafon of the year, and the manner of plowing ground to 
fow feeds, or fet plants. Several obfervations for the choice 
and ordering of ground for the diverfity of feed ; for traniplan- 
fing trees, underwoods j for tranfplanting trees of great bulk 
and growth; for dreffing and pruning trees. The growth and 
age of timber-trees almcft incredible. 
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In the 4th Book. The profit of planting a loco acres of 
land with feed, or fets for timber-trees and une'er-woods. 
An Account given of 29548000 acres of land in Eng'and. , be¬ 
sides that which is allow’d for the high-ways. Lofs of ground 
by reafon of the fence. The charges of plowing and plan¬ 
ting feeds and fets for Timber-trees and Under-woods. The 
charges of delving lands for the fameUfes. 

In the 5 th Book. Of planting pleafant Walks with Timber- 
trees and Groves. The charges and profits of keeping a 1000 
tame Conies. Of Sheep. Several directions to make an 
Aviary ; alfb a Fiih-pond. Of Pigeons. The choice of Cows 
for a Dairy. A view of rural Amenities, p. 177, to 183. 
Again, a rural ProfpeCc of a well-order’d Village, p. 190, to 
i93. Directions to plant Herbs, p. 185. and Hops 188. An 
Alphabet of Herbs for a Kitchin-garden, and vulgar Medi¬ 
cines from Vegetables for Country-farmers. 

The 6th Book. Anno 1633, he was fent by the Earl of 
Pembroke for the difeovery of the Ifle of Shetland ; to obferve 
the manner of trading, the profits and cufloms thereof, the 
fettling of a ilaple, the building of flore-houfes, the viewing 
of ground on fhore for landing and drying of nets, of the 
ordering and drying of fifh, the manner of the Hollander! 
hiking for herring with bufifes, and with other veffeis for ling 
and cod; of all which he here publilhes his Journal, begin¬ 
ning April 27, 1653. And here he gives a particular account 
of the chief Iflands about Scotland (in all above 300, faith 
Speed ; and the author takes notice of more Iflets than can 
eafily be numbred.) Of the Hamburgers filhing on other 
Blands there. What fifh the inhabitants»?do catch, and how. 
The dangerous rocks, and violent winds. That Saltpans 
may be fet up in Shetland, and good fait made to [erase all the 
fi'h’ngfl , p. 2 5 5. The Scot.r in Shetland were provided of hooks 
and lines, for the taking of ling and cod; nets, for the ta¬ 
king of herring; ftrong beer, biskets, wheaten meal, fait, 
peafe, fruits of all iorts, Prong water, Monmouth caps, 
and many other particulars, p, 256. The inhabitants of the 
Ifle of Ounfl ufually have a bark that they trade with to 
Norway , where they may buy timber for houfes, ready 
framed, deal-boards, tarr, mips, barks, and boats of ali forts. 
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In one of their fmall hft\ing-boats,rowing with two men.fcme- 
times with four, they do ufually bring to fhore, every morn¬ 
ing that they go to fea, 50 or do ling and cod, and they take 
many barrels of herrings: For the Hollanders bidles driving 
at fea do break the lhole, and then the herrings fly near the 
fhore through the founds, where the Scots take them with 
their fmall boats and nets. Had they better tackling they 
would do better, p. 256, 257. And, which is more than all, 
tley have skilful and hardy fifhers to endure wind and weather, 
and to be content with their own provijioms. Here a London- 
purfe, or a full Englilh-purle, would do wonders; and the time 
draws near to prepare for the bufinefs. In Shetland they h?d 
then fat oxen at 3 l. each oxe; fat fheep at 2 f . or 2 s. 6 d. 
each fat fheep; conies, eafie to be taken in abundance; and 
fowl, Aye. p. 257. He bought in the Ille o SOur.fi ri6j> 
gild ling of the largeft fize, (if fmaller, he had two for one, 
or three for two,) and 835 gild cod, which are the largeft 
cod, all taken by the inhabitants of Ounfi ; ali brought to 
his booth, or the place of his abode, as foon as they were 
caught, every morning. The large gild ling did coft him 
but 3 d. a-piece ; the gild cod but 2 d. a-piece. They weie 
falted aboard the fhip, p. 254. Muffet values a ling&f 2 vear> 
old at a Noble, as the ufual rate in his time, about 60 years 
fince, or upwards; and the price of fiefh in London , and other 
parts of England, may now juftly raife the price of filh. 

_ Our Author goes on to fhew, that trading is the life of all 
tlie habitable world; how it firft raifed the Venetians, then the 
Genouefe , next the Porittguefe , then the Ea[Icriings , laftly the 
Hollanders above all, by the fifhery, p. 258, 259, Aye. He 
proves by accurate Inftances, and grounded Calculations, that 
(fo lone ago) Hollanders, and other Foreigners, gained by 
their fifnery fiom the coafls of England , Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land, to the value of millions of pounds yearly. And hence 
is their abundance of fhipping, pilots and feamen. And he 
fhews how the Hollanders do exchange their fifti to drive 
their main Trade, and to circulate the wealth in the world 
into their own centers and purfes. 

Compare herewith Mr. Evelyn s lately publifh’d ingenious 
difeourfe of the Original and P.or refs of Navigation and Com¬ 
merce, efpecially p. 107,108, ic<?, printed in London in 
Octavo. I 2 1 IJ. Da- 
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III. Davidis von der Beck, Mindani , Expcrimenta & Me- 
ditationes circa Naturalium Rerum Principia , ^rc. Ham- 
br.rgi 1674. in OElanco, dedicated to the Royal Society. 

B Efore any thing be (aid here about the particulars contain¬ 
ed in this treatife, the publiiher thinks himfelf obliged to 
oblcrve to the reader a great miftake which the learned author 
of this book commits in afcribing thefe Philo fophical Tranfatfi- 
ons to the Royal Society , as if thofe of that illuftrious body were 
the authors and compofcrs of them; whereas ’tis well known, 
and hath been feveral times declared, and inculcated in thefe 
* Sce N nm t,. ii. p . Hi. very Tracts *, that ’tis far otherwife, and 
Numb. 86. p. 5047. that none but one particular member of 
the faid fociety, is the compofer and publiiher of the lame; 
which being thus premifed, ’twill not be amifs further to take 
notice here of the occalion that hath been given to our author 
of writing this book,which feems to have been the laft claufe 
of the defcription formerly given in N. 92. of thefe Tratfs, 
p. 5192. concerning the pre-exiltence of the fixt and alcali- 
fate la Its in mixts before calcination, and the caufes of volati¬ 
lization, both treated of by our author in his Epiftle to Dr. 
Lancelot, abbreviated in the faid Number ; which doCtrine of 
his, that he might clear up the better, he thought fit to de¬ 
liver his opinion about the firft principles of natural things; 
which he endeavours to do in this treatife : Firft, By reject¬ 
ing the four peripatetick Elements, and the received Principles 
of the Chymifts , from being the firft principles of natural bo- 
* Sec and compare here- dies * ,• Secondly , By alferting Elementary 
■with the Honourable r. JVater and Seeds to be the true princi- 
BcyUs Sceptical chymift ; 0 f them, and making fuch water 

Amo\C0\. inand the lole Material , and the Seeds of bo- 
Anno 1662. in Latin. dies, the foie Formal principle, and af¬ 
firming thefe two fo to concurr to the conftitution 
of all corporeal beings, that the former is the matter 
common to them all, and the latter the form diverfifying 
that indifferent matter into an innumerable variety of bodies, 
by means of an univerfal celeftial acid, the proper feat of 
alb feeds, and coagulating this elementary water into the 
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various bodies of the univerfe *. 

Here he tabes occakon to dif- 
courfe largely of the nature of fire, 
the better to evince, how that de- 
ferveth to be counted a principle 
of natural bodies, after he had af¬ 
firmed, that Acids, which he ma- 
keth to be fiery fubftances, as they 
are the domicil of Seeds, by their 
motion and coagulating power 
do diverfify the common elementary Water into thofe vari¬ 
ous bodies, of which this world is made up. 

Fire then, according to him, is a moft fwift motion of a Volatil 
acid fulphur- the motion of particles being the Form o£ fire, 
and the volatil acid parts the matter that’s moved. Where he 
maketh a digreffion to fhew the Inebriating power of Acids 3 and 
how effectual Alcalies are to retund and mortifie that vertue. 


* Outre, What is meant by this 
Ele > entary Water* And, Whe¬ 
ther, if it be Injibid Water , or 
any, . how fimple foever it 
feem, may not be reducible 
into fomething elfe ? And what* 
if this water, here call'd Ete - 
mentary , fhould.be all converti¬ 
ble into Earth? As it hath been 
actually tranfmitted into it by 
Mr. Boyle. See his Book of the 
Origin of Forms and Qualities 
p. 251. exp 


Which done, he proceeds to elucidate further the natureof fire 
from oyls and fats, and to make it out by experiments, that 
the matter of the flame of burning Oyls are their Acids parti¬ 
cles; for as much as oyls prepar’d by evaporating Spirit of 
wine from them, or by abftradting them from quick-lime, or 
by diftilling them even from bricks, do not flame fo much 
as they would do otherwife j which way of preparing oyls 
he conceives to confift in nothing but the deftrudtion of the 
Acid particles thereof; obferving further j that candles made 
of mutton-Suet burn away much fooner than thofe made of 
other Suet, by reafon of the abundance of acid particles in the 
fame, far exceeding thofe in other kinds of fat, &c. 

Having difpatch’d this argument, he goes on to prove more 
fully j fir/?,that the feeds of things are harbour’d in fome acidor 
other, more or lefs manifeft: fecondly , that all bodies are from 
water coagulated into various fpecies's by feeds. Where he in¬ 
fers, that that feminal acid of fats being confum’d by flames, 
the remainder, now depriv’d of that acid, is refolv’d into ele¬ 
mentary water, and infenfibly diffipatedinto vapours,* as the a- 
queous parts of the moft rectified fpirit of wine, being put into 
flame, fly away together with the fpirit in vapour. Where he 
takes no fmall pains to demonftrate ) (as his exprcffion is) the aci¬ 
dity of flame,* and withal to fhew, that in all inflamablebo- 
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dies there are acid particles, that may juftly be called fire, and 
that there is fuch a fire in the ftomach of ail Animals, and even 
in the ventricles of all Mufcles; (for, according to him, every 
Mufcle and part of the Body hath its peculiar ventricle or fto- 
mach, which impregnates the ailments convey’d to them with 
the feminal acid of the part,whereby the nourifhment is turn’d 
into the nature of this or that mufcle, or nerve, vein, artery,or 
any other part.) And as this fire is by him placed in all Animals', 
fo he endeavours to prove it to be in all Minerals and Vegeta¬ 
bles, whereby the matter, convey’d to them for th'eir nourifh¬ 
ment and increafe, is, according to the diverfity of the Se¬ 
minal acid fulphur, converted intothis or that mineral or plant. 

Again,in that part of this book, where the author makethit 
his bufmefs to prove, that the Tna Trim a of the Chymifts are 
not the true principles of natural things, he undertakes, where 
he treats of that reputed principle, Salt , to bring clearer proof 
of what was formerly faid in Nwn, $2. of thefe Traci >, not to 
have been fufficiently prov’d, -viz. that the fixed alcalifate falts 
do as fuch by no means pre-exifl in bodies before calcinations; 
after he hath firftdiftinguifh’d between th efi :t tartareous fait 
that is in all the juyces of vegetables really and formally, with¬ 
out calcining them, (of which he faith he fpeaks not,) and the 
fixt Alcalifate fait of the tartar e,g. of wormwood,which he po- 
fitively affirms not to have formally pre-exifted in the body be¬ 
fore calcination, becaufe he will have that produced by the col- 
liquation made by the fire of the Volatile falts with the terre- 
ftrial parts of the body; and the union of the terreftrial parts 
with the faline to be the foie caufe of fixity: ason t’other hand 
he maketh the reparation of thofe earthly parts the true and only 
reafon of volatility. Which whether he hath evinced by fuch ir¬ 
refragable proofs, as he thinks, we muff flill leave to truly Phi- 
loiophical and fagacious chymifts to judge; and fhall only take 
the liberty to demand, whether he be fure, that two acidsmay 
not withont any terreftreity be fo combined and brought into 
fuch a texture, as to afford a fixt body, that fhall endure a con- 
fiderable degree of heat before it be fublimed or volatilized ? 
Which that they may, we have hopes to find proved experi¬ 
mentally in an b.ftay of Mr. Boyle , in due time to be publilh’d 
abi 


jut the mechanical production of the qualities of Bodies. 
As to the principles efpoufed by our author, xiz. water and 
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Seeds, and the large proofs he brings to affert them, we fliall 
here fay nothing, but defre the intelligent reader to com¬ 
pare his whole difcourfe with that of the noble author of the 
confederations about th e excellency and grounds of the mechanical 
hyp'Abfu which we have already given home account of above. 

Mean time we cannot but commend this philofopher for 
taking particular notice of that admirable work of nutriti¬ 
on, whereby, for inftance, an Ox grows in all and every 
part of his, whether it be mufcular, bony, cartilaginous, 
nervous, &c. only by grabs and plain water, which paffng in¬ 
to the head, heart, lungs, liver, arms, feet, &c. do become 
each of thofe parts refpeCtively, and doing fo, give us to con- 
jfider, that each part contains'fomething peculiar, that is not 
in any other part, by means whereof the aliment convey’d 
thither is converted into the nature of (e.g.') the heart, not 
the liver, the lungs, not the fpleen, (fx\ 

But, how he comes to make fuch an eftimate, that that part 
of a feed, in which properly the prolifque virtue lodgeth, 
and which is ftriCtly called the geniture, is no more than the 
two thoufand eight hundredth part (2800) of its body; and 
who are all thofe genuin philofophers whom he appeals to, 
p.173, 264, I fhould be very glad to be inform’d or. 

After he hath amply difeourfed in general of the nature of 
feeds, and the feminai idea or character, he proceeds to particu- 
lars,applying his general difeourfe tothe generation of animals, 
vegetables and minerals. Of animals he taketh in hand the no- 
bleftof them, Man, and giveth a large account both of his for¬ 
mation in the womb, and his nutrition when brought into the 
world. Where do occur many obfervables, touching the active 
power of the feed of the Female, the production of viviparous 
animals from eggs, the manner of conception, the gathering of 
the feed from all the parts of the animal, and the imprinting of 
the particular characters of each part in the blood, moving 
through the whole body, and by the blood, as a vehicle, to the 
organs of generation: further, the caufe of the determinate fiz.es 
of animals, efpe dally of men, pigmies and giants; the ftrange 
force of imagination exemplified; the fufficiency of the feed 
of the male to impregnate many eggs at once,especially of a 
cock; the caufe ofMonftrofity; difference offexes; and death: 
of the remaining of the idea’s or characters in the bodies of 

animals 
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animals after death j to which he joyneth his thoughts about 
the refufcitation of plants. 

Having finifh’d this part concerning generation , he goes 
on to fliew, how nutrition is materially perform’d in all forts 
of bodies, njiz. by water alone; which he endeavours to 
make out by reafon and authority, particularly alledging for 
his authority Van Helmont and Mr. Boyle ; the latter of which 
I much apprehend to be mif-underftood by our author in this 
particular as he is alfomiftakenby the fame, when he is intro¬ 
duced as a perfon judging, that Van Helmont (for whom he 
hath yet a juft efteem,) by reafon of the incredible veracity 
of his experiments is not eafily to be disbeliev’d; for which 
allegation, I think, no place of Mr. Boyle can be produced 
out of any of his works to run in that latitude. 

And as this writer believes water to be the material prin¬ 
ciple of all things, fo he attempts to Ihew, what that 
power and virtue is, which coagulateth the water into fol'id 
bodies, and applieth it to thefe feminal characters, which he 
had afore difcourfed of; and this he maketh to be the igne¬ 
ous and 'vivifying fpirit , lodged by the creator in the fun y 
and convey’d to the feveral bodies of the univerfe by the 
air and wind, imbu’d with thofe vital and benign rays of 
of the folar globe: which fpirit though it be, according to 
him, but one, and, before it be incorporated, indifferent to 
make faecund the bodies of all the three kingdoms; yet it 
acquires its fpecification, or is determined according to the 
determinate nature of the feeds; and the moft fubtile parts 
of that fpirit being acid, they do by this acid power coagu¬ 
late the water into folid bodies. 
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